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FINANCIAL NOTES 


Swepisu Strate RevENvEsS For 1925-26 

For the budget year 1925-26 the Swedish State 
revenues have been calculated by the Government 
bureau of accounts, and among the principal 
sources of income are taxes on income and wealth, 
$37,000,000; customs, $35,900,000; the manufac- 
ture and distribution of liquor and manufactures 
allied therewith, $29,180,000; automobile taxes, 
$4,020,000; the State Railways, $10,050,000 and 
telegraphs, $4,288,000. 


DanisH Finances Looxine Ur 1x New YEAR 

Danish financial interests were considerably en- 
couraged with the conditions in bank circles as the 
new year came in. The fixation of the rate of the 
Danish kroner stipulated by the law of December 
20, 1924, apparently works satisfactorily, and as 
far as matters outside the country are concerned, 
the sterling rate’s strong movement up toward 
gold parity and the stabilized Reichsmark seem 
especially of interest to Denmark. As for Ger- 
many, the stabilization of the Reichsmark has once 
more furnished Denmark with a market capable of 
buying a considerable portion of Danish agricul- 
tural products. 


NorweciaAn Mortcace Bank’s Internat Loan 

Hypotekbanken—the Norwegian Mortgage 
Bank—has issued an internal loan for 20,000,000 
kroner which has been taken by a syndicate com- 
posed of savings banks and insurance companies. 
Interest of the loan is placed at 6 per cent and it is 
issued at a rate of 993, per cent. It is assumed 
that half of the loan will be offered to public sub- 
scription. 


Financia Strenctu oF ScanpiInavia CITED 

In a recent issue of Barron’s Financial Weekly, 
Boston and New York, a very comprehensive re- 
view appears of the financial status of the three 
Scandinavian countries, and Finland. The state- 
ment is made that “Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland have outstanding to-day eleven dif- 
ferent national loans issued in dollars. The Danes, 
Norwegians, and Swedes come of a buccaneering 
race; but they are great debt-payers. All four 
nations, as a matter of fact, always observed good 
faith in financial matters. The population of all 
four nations is very intelligent and probably the 
least illiterate of all the peoples in the world. All 
these nations have issued their national debts 
largely for productive or revenue-producing pur- 
poses. None of these nations is likely ever again 
to be a ‘Great Power,’ but every one of them is a 
good nation to which to lend money.” 


Bank or Fintanp’s Posrrion FavoraBE 
Whatever changes may be noted in the position 
of the Bank of Finland are generally favorable as 
the new financial year advances. The supply of 
foreign currency has shown a considerable increase 
due to good sales of timber, and also in part owing 
to the fact a large portion of short-term loans in 
foreign currency, granted to export firms were 
called in. On the other hand, the demand for 
foreign currency for import purposes has been 


smaller than during the corresponding period of 
last year. 
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AmeERICAN Wace Earners’ InvestMENtTs LARGER 

The rapidity with which the ownership of wealth 
in the United States is being distributed among a 
constantly growing portion of the population is 
illustrated by figures published by the Quarterly 
Journal of Economics. The number of stock- 
holders in the nation’s industries is estimated at 
14,400,000. In 1900 this figure was approximately 
4,400,000. 


tT 


Norway’s Increased Tourist TRAFFIC 

The Norwegian Travel Association has gathered 
statistics regarding the tourist traffic, and the 
country’s profit from that source. Comparisons 
made show that for the summer months of 1924 
the income from visitors amounted to 19,150,000 
kroner, or for the entire year 20,500,000 kroner. 
In 1923 the income was 16,000,000 kroner, in 1912, 
however, the sum of 21,000,000 kroner was derived 
from the tourist traffic. 


Nationa. Crry Bank or New York Growtu 

The latest statement of the National City Bank 
of New York shows capital of $40,000,000, sur- 
plus $45,000,000, undivided profits $9,824,219, re- 
serve for contingencies $5,541,580, deposits $830,- 
119, 577; total resources, $1,034,786,123. 

The board of directors have taken the prelimi- 
nary steps to submit to the stockholders a proposal 
to increase the capital of the bank and of the Na- 
tional City Company by an issue of 100,000 addi- 
tional shares of the Bank stock to be offered to 
stockholders of record January 10, 1925, at $200 
per share, each stockholder to have the privilege 
of subscribing for one new share for each four 
shares already owned. 


Burmeister & Warn Capita INCREASE 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the 
Burmeister & Wain Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Company of Copenhagen the company’s capital 
was increased with 5,000,000 kroner, making total 
capitalization 20,000,000 kroner. The reason for 
the increase is stated to be the extension necessary 
for the continued development of the construction 
of Diesel motors. 


Sravancer, Norway, Bank SItTvuaTION 

With regard to the bank situation in Stavanger, 
recent investigations tend to show that the two 
banks now being administered by the authorities 
will be liquidated and a new bank take their place. 
The various industrial and commercial associations 
of Stavanger have been in negotiation with Direc- 
tor Rygg of Norge Bank as to what methods may 
be employed to strengthen the banking situation in 
the city. A committee has been appointed to 
negotiate further in the matter. 


Srockuotm Stock ExcHance Prices Risr 

The Stockholm Stock Exchange felt the effects 
of the unprecedented boom in the New York and 
Iondon Stock markets, and the quotations on 
nearly all securities rose sharply. For nearly 
eleven months of the year there had been a dull 
and sluggish market. But during the latter part 
of November the market became suddenly active 
and the spirited bidding resulted in a total gain 
of 26,000,000 kroner. During the first week in 
December there was another spurt which netted 
a new rise of about $12,300,000. 
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WHERE 42nd Street, Manhat- 
tan’s main crosstown artery, crosses 
Madison Avenue—near the Grand 
Central Terminal — you will find 


our completely equipped Uptown 
Office. 


For your convenience this office ex- 
tends to you the same organization, 
experience of 61 years and facilities 
for the efficient dispatch of your 
banking and trust problems as our 
main office. 


Central Union Trust Company 


PLAZA OFFICE 
Sth Ave. & 6th St. 


of New York 


80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


42ND STREET OFFICE 
Madison Ave. & 42nd St. 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits over 36 Million Dollars 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS 


The contributors to this number are all 
known to old readers of the Review. Caru 
Laurin, author and critic, has been the friend 
and advisor of the Review from its first year 
and has occasionally contributed articles. He 
is the author also of the Swedish section in 
Scandinavian Art published by the Founda- 
tion. Among his other works are his large 
Konsthistoria and his travel sketches Sweden 
Through the Artists’ Eye. His most recent 
publication in book form is a work entitled 
Nordisk Konst in which he traces the points 
of contact in the arts of the three Scandina- 
vian countries. Beginning with the ancient 
pictures on rocks he places in juxtaposition 
the painting, sculpture, architecture and 
applied arts of Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and shows the development of these 


NUMBER OF THE REVIEW 


arts on a background of general cultural and 
political history. 


Knup BokkENHEvsER, who wrote the story 
of Regensen at the University of Copenhagen 
for our Educational Number last year, is an 
educator and author, a native of Copenhagen. 
He knows the interesting byways as well as 
the highways of his city and his country and 
is able to convey much information with a 
characteristic lightness of touch. 


Ben Biessum is a painter, writer, and 
lecturer. He is now living in New York as 
the representative of the Norwegian State 
Railways for the United States and Canada. 
Last November he contributed to the Review 
an article on Norwegian Fairy Tales. 


OUR SERVICE TO ASSOCIATES OF THE FOUNDATION 


Tue Review is for every Associate every 
month. 


Tue Bureau or Inrormation. Associ- 
ates are invited to refer to this Bureau all 
manner of questions concerning the Scandi- 
navian countries. There is no charge to As- 
sociates for the preparation of programs and 
reading lists for study groups and clubs; 
stereopticon slides with lecture notes may be 
borrowed on application to the Bureau; bul- 
letins issued by the Bureau will be sent on 
request to any Associate. Our reference li- 
brary is open to all Associates. 


Cuapters. Associates of the Foundation 
in various districts have organized Chapters 
which entertain visiting scientists, explorers, 
authors, and statesmen, as well as Fellows of 
the Foundation coming from the Scandina- 
vian universities. The Chapters co-operate 
from time to time in circulating art exhibi- 
tions and lecturers. All Associates are eligi- 
ble for membership in the local Chapters. 


Associates Aproap. Associates of the 
Foundation traveling in the Scandinavian 


DOUBLE OUR MEMBERSHIP IN 


countries are welcome visitors to the offices of 
the American societies allied with the Foun- 
dation. Addresses are given elsewhere in the 
Review. 


Stupent Department. An exchange of 
forty students is maintained between Ameri- 
can and Scandinavian universities. The 
Foundation also serves with introductions 
and advice hundreds of other traveling 
students. 


Pusuications. All Associates receive the 
Review each month. Sustaining and Life 
Associates receive also the Curassics of the 
year. Twenty-two volumes of ScaNDINAVIAN 
Cuassics and five Monocrapus have now 
been published. 


All who are in sympathy with the aims of 
the Foundation are invited to become Asso- 
ciates; and all Associates are urged to 
strengthen the Foundation by nominating 
their friends for membership. Associates are 
classified as follows: 


Regular Associates, $3.00 annually. 
Sustaining Associates, $10.00 annually. 
Life Associates, $200.00 one payment. 
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Monuments in Stockholm 
By Cari Laurin 


HERE was a time when good workmanship and good art were 

a matter of course. Yes, we may even go so far as to say with 

considerable justice that really poor workmanship and really poor 
art have never existed until our time, or within the last hundred years. 
Of course we must admit that there are varying degrees of quality even 
in Greek statues, in the sculpture of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance, in the industrial art and decorative chisel-work of the eighteenth 
century; but even the rather uninteresting public monuments of the 
Empire have style. The lifeless, the manufactured, the barbaric qual- 
ity inherent in so many last century productions proves that beauty has 
been sacrificed, while lavish offerings have been made to Vulcan, Mer- 
cury, and Pluto. 

Unlovely articles of adornment—what an illogical combination of 
words!—have been produced in abundance. Furthermore, our taste 
is so unstable that objects considered by artists and critics to be worthy 
of space in museums are condemned twenty years later by similar 
authorities as the height of poor taste. When statues of famous men 
are to be erected it is often considered a negligible matter whether a 
real artist makes the statue and whether the erection of the monument 
has a damaging instead of a beautifying effect on the city as a whole. 
This has too often been the case—even in Paris; and such has been the 
case in Stockholm, although a certain improvement in the last twenty- 
five years is perhaps noticeable. 

It is now just one hundred and fifty years since the first statue 
was raised in Stockholm. In 1774 there was erected before the Hall 
of Knights a statue given by the knights and the nobility and executed 
by the Frenchman Larchevéque. This statue represents Sweden’s fore- 
most nobleman, Gustaf Eriksson Vasa, one of the most characteris- 
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A 9. , 
LARCHEVEQUE’s STATUE OF GusTAF VASA, IN THE BackGrounp THE Rippar- 
HoLM CHURCH, Buryinc Pace or SwepisH Kincs 


tically Swedish men that have ever lived. This young nobleman freed 
his native land, about 1523, from the Danish yoke, and was elected 
king. But more than this: the poet sings of him that he has “built our 
Sweden from floor to roof.” 

The same artist made the equestrian statue of Gustavus Adolphus, 
which was erected in 1796 in front of the North Bridge (Norrbron). 
Originally Larchevéque had let Fame mounted on a horse follow the 
hero and hold over him the wreath of victory. But the Riksdag called 
to his attention that “men at large might make unreasonable and 
unseemly speculations regarding the half-clad woman who was the 
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king’s companion.” It is impossible for us to imagine what enormous 
sums were spent on statues in the eighteenth century. The equestrian 
statue of Gustavus Adolphus cost 174,000 kronor. I do not know 
how many millions of francs this sum represents in current money. 

Sweden’s first and greatest sculptor, J. T. Sergel, was a pupil of 
Larchevéque and helped make the monument to Gustavus Adolphus. 
It was Sergel who modelled the group in which Axel Oxenstierna is dic- 
tating the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus to the muse of History. 
This woman’s figure has been pronounced by prominent critics, both 
native and foreign, as one of the noblest ever created. 

Since the eighteenth century was not an historical era, Larchevéque 
has not made his kings conform to the type of their time. His Gustaf 
Vasa is of a theatrical appearance, stately but nevertheless only a mock 
royal personage; his 
Gustavus Adolphus 
also, sitting in the sad- 
dle, has a posing 
attitude more charac- 
teristic of the end of the 
eighteenth century than 
the begimning of the 
seventeenth. 

A splendid piece 
of work, one of the best 
statues in Europe, is the 
statue of Gustaf III 
on Skeppsbron 
in Stockholm. The 
artist —our greatest 
sculptor, Sergel — has 
conceived him as land- 
ing on his return from 
the war with Russia in 
1790, when the Swedish 
navy won its greatest 
victory, at Svensksund. 
The king wears the so- 
called Swedish uni- 
form, and Sergel has 
given him the pose of 
Apollo di Belvedere, 
taking this means of 
Suggesting his genius 
and poetic talent. In 





Tue EavestriAN StTaTvE oF Gustavus ApoLpHus BY LaRCHE- 
1792 Gustaf III was VEQUE, THE Group aT THE PEpEsTAL BY SERGEL 
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assassinated by revolutionary young noblemen at a masquerade ball 
given at the Opera in Stockholm (for we had an opera even at this early 
date). Sixteen years later Stockholm saw the erection of Sergel’s 
statue, which Tegnér has called “a living Gustaviad in bronze.” The 
monument was unveiled on January 24, 1808, a few weeks before the 
outbreak of our last war with Russia, when we lost Finland. 
Unusually lovely in its setting is the bust of our foremost poet, 
Bellman, among the oaks of the park Djurgarden. In the latter part 
of the eighteenth century Bellman celebrated the pleasures of the com- 
mon people of Stockholm and the beauty of the city and its surround- 
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ings by means of poems set to music. Bellman’s was a poetry “with 
faun and grace and poetic muse combined,” as our great poet Tegnér 
wrote about a hundred years ago. It was Sergel’s pupil, Bystrom, a 
good sculptor if not a truly great one, who made the bust of Bellman 
erected in 1829. Bystrém also built at Djurgarden the stately residence 
adorned with reliefs in marble, now inhabited by the genial ambassador 
of the United States and his charming and talented wife. Bystrom 
has represented the poet as a friendly Dionysos with the conventional 
vine-leaves in his hair. Regularly on July 26, which is Bellman day, 
throngs of Stockholm inhabitants gather to pay homage to this 
immortal bard of joy and melancholy. 

In the nineteenth century many statues lacking in artistic signifi- 
cance were raised in honor of great 
men. However, Molin’s statue of 
Charles XII, erected in 1868, has a 
certain dignity. The king in his 
simple warrior’s garb points symbol- 
ically toward the east. The great 
developments of the half century, 
during which the statue has stood 
pointing, have not made its pedagog- 
ical gesture of warning less sig- 
nificant. There are many who be- 
lieve the contrary; yet, at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century we 
lost a third of our territory to Rus- 
sia; at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth we lost a third of what was 
left, and during the present century 


we may perhaps lose another third of Be eats. 
the Swedish realm. Re ants 
In addition there are to Molin’s eis eae 
credit two highly estimated public perio, 
works of art in Stockholm. In the Reames? anf 


park near the National Museum i 
stands Baltespdnnarna (The Wrest- 
lers), two youths bound together, 
fighting for a woman—the finest 
piece of Swedish sculpture from the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
The year 1873 saw the erection, in 


Kungstridgarden, of a bronze foun- 
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sculpture, this fountain, with its images symbolizing the location of 
Stockholm between land and sea, gives an impression of unusual mag- 
nificence; for the bow] of the fountain, with its boldly curved and deco- 
rative contours, makes a striking silhouette against the sky and the 
silver-gray foliage of the willows. 

Borjeson, Sweden’s foremost sculptor of monuments in the 
eighties and nineties, is the creator of three monuments in Stockholm. 
Two of these are decidedly meritorious, while the third is not so success- 
ful. Against the south and north facades, respectively, of the Hall 
of Knights stand Gustaf Vasa and Axel Oxenstierna. (Axel Oxen- 
stierna, who was the friend of Gustavus Adolphus and the greatest 
of Swedish statesmen, was also the chief patron of the Swedish colony 
in Delaware. Despite his habitual thrift he was willing to contribute 
from his own resources toward the expedition to North America.) 
Since 1892 Schéele, the discoverer of oxygen, Sweden’s foremost chem- 
ist in the eighteenth century, has occupied a position amid the verdure 
of Humlegarden. He has the meditative attitude of one engaged in 
chemical research, and an expression of easy and natural animation. 
Unfortunately, the statue of the great Swedish American, John Erics- 
son, erected in 1901, is a less successful production, with its allegorical 
figure, which too much resembles an athletic type of day-laborer. 

Per Hasselberg, famous for Snéklockan (The Snow-drop) and 
the still more beautiful piece of sculpture Ndckrosen (The Water-lily), 
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died in 1894. ‘The following year his friends brought about the erec- 
tion, in Humlegarden, of Hasselberg’s large bronze group Farfadern 
(the grandfather), the old man with the naked child on his lap, a 
symbol of the renewal of life and a work of great plastic merit. The 
nudity of the grandson, however, caused a scandal in some circles. 
Lektor P. P. Waldenstrom, at that time a well-known personage in 
the United States as well as in Sweden, had religious and ethical 
grounds for opposing the public exhibition of the group. This led a 
cartoonist to portray Waldenstrom himself as the grandfather, with a 
still fictitious grandson on his lap, with instead of fig-leaves a certificate 
of shares, to denote the business interest of the evangelist, who was 
vigorous and practical as well as courageous and honest. On the whole, 
however, no country has for the last twenty-five years been so free from 
prudery as Sweden. 

The present article can treat only of the finest statues. It is depress- 
ing to dwell on the poor and the mediocre; and even an exhaustive study 
of the best would be tiresome. 

Our greatest living sculptor, Carl Milles, is feverishly active, more 
prolific in ideas than anyone else in his field; but he has not yet been 
honored with the erection of what is perhaps his masterpiece-—Solsdn- 
garen (The Sun Singer), designed to be placed as a monument to 
Tegnér on Stromparterren in Stockholm. His robust granite groups 
of playing bears at the entrance to Berzelii Park, and his mighty 
Apollo with the bow standing on an eagle, supported by a column, at 
Liljewalch’s art gallery at Djurgarden, show the wide range of his 
art. Milles has made a valuable contribution to public art in his power- 
ful reliefs for the building of Enskilda Banken near Kungstridgarden. 
Over the entrance to this bank (built in 1915 by Ivar Tengbom, one of 
our best architects) are four reliefs in which Milles shows the develop- 
ment of commerce. The first relief shows a peasant trading his calf ; 
the second, Italian money-changers with their bags of coin on the bench 
banca, which is the origin of modern banking. The third shows repre- 
sentatives of eighteenth century commerce, from the East India Com- 
pany, with exotic objects suggesting the beginning of commerce with 
Asia; and the last relief portrays some modern business men telephon- 
ing with a symbolic globe at their feet. “Caricatures’”—such is the 
Judgment of some who view these strangely decorative old men. “But 
very characteristic ones,” is the judgment of many—among whom I 
count myself. 

Although the Dramatic Theatre, dedicated in 1908, is not wholly 
satisfactory from the standpoint of architecture or even of decoration, 
it is enhanced by some excellent works of art. While some of these 
have been executed by Milles, perhaps the most effective are the giant 
reliefs on the facade done by Christian Eriksson and portraying respec- 
tively a Bacchanalian procession, pulsating with life, and types of the 
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Italian Commedia 
dell’arte. Christian 
Eriksson is one of 
the best sculptors 
our land has 
claimed. He has 
also executed the 
monument to En- 
gelbrekt (repro- 
duced on the 
cover) very appro- 
priately set up in 
the midst of the 
market - stands of 
Kornhamnstorg. 
On this square, 
where it is joking- 
ly said that the 
purest Stockholm 
Swedish is spoken, 
rises a granite ped- 
estal with splendid 

Tue Facape oF ENskiLpA BANKEN WITH SCULPTURED DECORATIONS . . : 
oe ae reliefs picturing 
Engelbrekt’s life. 
Ninety years before Gustaf Vasa’s war of the liberation Engelbrekt 


and his peasant army drove out the Danes. One winter’s day in 1436 
the Swedish flag was hoisted, amid heavy snow-fall, at Kornhamnstorg; 
and now there stands here, crow ning the aforementioned pedestal, an 
archer in bronze, a symbol of the Sw edish defense, who crouches with 
strength of purpose ready to draw the bow. 

Actually the first national monument in our country is a painted 
sculpture in wood of the greatest historic and artistic value, erected in 
1489 by Sten Sture the Elder in Storkyrkan Cathedral of Stockholm. 
The artist was a German by the name of Bernt Notke. St. George, the 
popular young knight of the time, has perhaps never been more signally 
honored than in Notke’s statue, which was intended to commemorate 
the battle of Brunkeberg in 1471. The Swedes sang St. George's 
ballad during the battle, and it is this melody which is now heard daily 
from the towers of the Stockholm Town Hall. A bronze cast of the 
St. George group is picturesquely mounted among the narrow alleys 
of the old city proper. 

The most recent years have witnessed the erection of several fine 
monuments at Djurgarden: for example, Eldh’s statue of the author 
of Gluntarna, the glorifier of student life and joys, Gunnar Wenner- 
berg, whose slim, youthful figure stands on a shore at Djurgarden bay. 
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(It is a reproduction of the statue raised in Minneapolis by generous 
Swedish Americans still mindful of their native land.) Not altogether 
worthy of our “nightingale” is the Jenny Lind monument by Rafael 
Radberg on the same shore—she is perhaps too heavily clothed. But 
magnificently set and modeled is the gigantic hermes of black granite, 
representing the poet Gustaf Fréding, which is also the work of Rad- 
berg. Like a friendly god of the forest the poet’s bearded face appears 
amid a frame of tree-tops. Fréding, who is especially close to the hearts 
of the Swedish people, made his last home and died only a stone’s throw 
from the place now occupied by the statue. 

In conclusion, the aforementioned Carl Eldh is the creator of some 
much discussed statues placed in 1923 in the court of the Town Hall. 
The playwright August Strindberg, the artist Ernst Josephson and 
the lyric poet Gustaf Fréding are here represented in the nude as 
heroes or as sojourners in purgatory. These three geniuses have all 
been near, or rather beyond, the border of insanity; all three have 
endured deep suffering, to which they have given expression in their 
poetry and art. In Eldh’s creation they are seen from the angle of 
eternity, stripped of everything earthly except suffering! In Strind- 
berg, with the self-torturing grip on his breast, Eldh has perhaps 
reached the greatest heights. Recently a fountain of carved granite, 
also the work of Eldh, has been erected on Birger Jarl Street. In 
high relief a group of women 
and small children are carved to 
form a cylindrical mass, standing 
in a bowl with a bird of gilded 
bronze. ‘The water runs down 
from above; and popular humor 
has dubbed the fountain the 
Stone-squirt, with a reference to 
the bird. The sketchily charac- 
terized women, whose somewhat 
clumsy wrists and ankles remind- 
ing of the modern French sculp- 
tor Maillol, have led people at 
large to regard the fountain as 
an example of modernism; and 
it has been exposed to a scorn and 
hatred which are wholly incom- 
prehensible to me. For several 
years the papers have contained 
attacks and free contributions 
criticising this, to my mind, very 
charming solution of a difficult 
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May our beautiful city in future see many more monuments, but 
only such as meet the highest esthetic requirements and give to lofty 
memories the eternity of art! 
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Oresund 
By Knup BokKENHEUSER 


White-crowned with coral iike a crest 
On streaming hair, 

Erect, with gently swelling breast, 
Thou sittest there— 

Thy throne bright shells upon the strand 
And holdest still 

Within thy rosy arm our land, 

Proud Orelil! 

All hail to thee, Queen of the Sounds! 


\) 7ITH THESE enthusiastic lines an early Norwegian poet, 
Claus Frimann, began the first known tribute in verse to 
Oresund. The poet’s contemporaries looked on the beautiful 
waterway with more practical eyes; to them it was only a cheap passage 
which had cost nothing to make and formed a splendid route for ships 
bringing rich cargoes to Denmark. 

But long before Frimann found the happy phrase “Queen of the 
Sounds” in his greeting to Oresund, the same thought was expressed 
in the old Danish coat of arms, wherein the three lions rampant are 
azure. The lions symbolize Denmark’s security behind the natural 
protection of the sea. They are three in number corresponding to the 
three straits, Oresund, Great Belt, and Little Belt. Round about them 
float the water Jilies—not, as they are often supposed to be, hearts— 
emblems of Denmark’s low, flat islands that rest like lilies on the tide 
and are yet attached by a hidden root to the bottom. 

When Johannes Evald, Denmark’s greatest lyrical poet before 
Oehlenschliger, wrote the national anthem, apostrophizing the sea as 
“Denmark’s road to fame and power,” the man-of-war man’s protec- 
tion against his enemy, he knew only Oresund. It was Oresund, too, 
he had in mind when he wrote his song of the merchantman, the peace- 
ful mariner, who saddled his bold steed—the sea—and galloped away 
to distant gold-strewn shores, returning with treasures for his 
girl at home. 

In ancient times both sides of the Sound belonged to Denmark. 
What is now southern Sweden was Danish land. The only enemy 
that infested the Sound was the Hanse city, Liibeck, which laid covet- 
ous hands upon it, not only for its strategical position, but because of 
the herring fisheries; for in those days the fish was so abundant that 
it could be scooped up with bare hands. 

Later the Sound became a bone of contention between Swedes 
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ViEW FROM THE RAMPARTS OF KronporG, PAIntep By C. W. EcKERSBERG IN 1829 


and Danes, and many bloody fights were fought between the two 
brother peoples before Skane passed definitely into the hands of 
Sweden. The history of Kronborg Castle and many hero names on 
both sides bear witness to the bitterness of the struggle. Now the de- 
scendants of the combatants have made of Oresund a peaceful bound- 
ary, a “bound that is no divide, highway of flowing tide.” In the 
early nineteenth century the Sound echoed for the last time with the 
sound of hostile cannon, when England attacked Denmark, in 1801 
and again in 1807, years made memorable by the battle of Copenhagen 
Roads and the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

Once a Swede and a Dane entered into a friendly dispute as to 
whether the Swedish or the Danish shore of Oresund could boast the 
finest scenery. When they could not agree, the courteous Swede ended 
the dispute by saying, “One thing I know we have that you have not.” 
“What is that?” said the Dane. “The view of the lovely Danish 
coast.”” Making all allowances for the gallantry of the Swede, it is 
certain that few capitals in the world have a finer approach than Copen- 
hagen. Even before entering the narrow passage between Helsing- 
borg and Elsinore, we have on the Swedish side the rocky promontory, 
Kullen, which brings to mind many old legends. Here the viking 
Palnatoke, at the bidding of the Danish king, ran on skis down the 
steepest incline. Here was the home of the “Kullaman” known to 
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all admirers of Ingemann’s romances, who could read the stars and 
foretell coming events. Here, too, lived the witch who stole the host 
from the altar and fed it to her cattle to make them thrive, but was 
punished by never finding peace in her grave until a stake was driven 
through her body. Here was, besides, a horde of mermen and trolls 
and hill-people that stole the peasants’ good beer at Christmas. 

As we pass southward, a fresh wind stirs the sands at Hornbek 
and Gilleleje. North of Elsinore are dark primeval forests—the orig- 
inal home of the charcoal burners famed in story—making a sombre 
frame for the fair picture. Soon the gray walls of Kronborg rise 
before us. 

Kronborg is the oldest of Denmark’s royal castles. From early 
times there existed a fort known as Orekrog or “Krogen.” This was 
demolished by Frederik II, father of Christian IV, in order to erect 
a splendid castle on the site, which is the most beautiful and command- 
ing in Denmark. By a royal decree of 1577 he commanded that the 
new castle should be named Kroneborg or Kronborg, and whoever 
called it by any other name should pay a fine amounting to the value 
of an ox. 

The new castle was a fine structure in the Dutch Renaissance style, 
built from the designs of Hans Paascke and Antonius von Oberg. At 
first it was used as a residence for the royal family, and was the scene 
of great festivals. In 1589, the year after the death of Frederik II, 
his daughter Anne was married there to James VI of Scotland (James 
I of England), the bridegroom being represented by his proxy, Lord 
Keith. How Shakespeare came to use it as the background for his 
Hamlet, has been discussed in an earlier number of the REVIEW. 

The real purpose of the castle, however, was to act as a key to 
Danish waters and to enforce the collection of the Sound dues. This 
curious toll was instituted by King Erik, probably as early as 1425. 
Originally it was supposed to be a payment for protection against 
pirates, but afterwards it became merely a recognition of Denmark’s 
supremacy. Every ship passing through had to strike its top-sail; the 
men-of-war had to fire a salute to the great royal pennant waving from 
the battlements, and the merchantmen had to come in and pay toll 
under penalty of getting a cannon-ball from the batteries of the castle. 
At first the charge was for passage only, and was levied according to 
the size of the ship. On the cargo, duty was paid only on wine and cop- 
per. Frederik II decreed that the duty should be extended to cover 
every ton of cargo. This was a great source of revenue to Denmark, 
and Elsinore, which was charged with collecting the dues, became a 
large and prosperous town. Other seafaring nations were naturally 
dissatisfied, and sometimes when Denmark arbitrarily raised the Sound 
dues, it led to war. When Skane passed into the hands of Sweden, that 
country became exempt from the dues, but toll was still levied on the 
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ships of other nations. Finally, in 1857, the interested powers entered 
into an agreement with Denmark by which the toll should be abolished 
in consideration of the payment of the sum of 70,000,000 kroner. 
Nearly all of this has now been paid. 

The castle as it now stands is in part the work of Christian IV, 
who rebuilt it after a devastating fire in the year 1629. From time 
to time it has been put to divers uses. Sometimes it has been used as 
barracks, sometimes as a prison for criminals who worked in irons 
and were called “slaves.” Then again it was a state prison. When 
the unhappy Queen Caroline Mathilde was arrested at Christiansborg, 
in 1772, on a charge of unfaithfulness to her husband, the insane 
Christian VII, she was taken to Kronborg and kept imprisoned there 
while the suit against her faithless lover, prime minister Struensee, 
was going forward. Struensee was executed, and afterwards the 
queen, who was an English princess by birth, was taken away by three 
British men-of-war and conducted to Hanover, where she was kept 
in a cheerless semi-captivity till her death. 

In recent years Kronborg has been used as a military academy. 
A few years ago an interesting Museum of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion was opened there. Behind the castle the old historic city of Elsi- 
nore lifts its quaint, irregular skyline. It has still much of the medie- 
val atmosphere in its crooked streets and well-preserved old buildings, 
of which St. Marvy’s and St. Olai churches and the Carmelite monas- 
tery are the finest. The greatest days of Elsinore were at the time of 
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the Sound toll, when it 
was the gathering place 
for the “Ore” fleet. Later 
it seemed to languish, but 
it has gained importance 
again as the terminal of 
the Sjelland railway and 
the starting point of the 
ferry to the Swedish city 
of Helsingborg. 

Helsingborg is an- 
other ancient city. There 
the nuptials of King Erik 
Menved and _ Ingeborg, 
daughter of Magnus 
Lock-the-barn, were cele- 
brated in 1260. It was 
once a strong fortress, but 
now only a reminiscence 
of this remains in Karnan, 
from which there is a 
beautiful view. On the 
market-place an eques- 
trian statue of the Swed- 
ish general, Magnus Sten- KULLEN ON THE — oo Surrosep TO BE THE 

OME OF ITCHES 

boeck, commemorates the 

utter defeat of the Danish army outside of Helsingborg in 1710, when 
the Danes lost all hope of reconquering Skane. Near the city is the 
Ramloésa spring of health-giving water which was discovered when 
Charles XI was besieging Helsingborg and his men, who had been ill 
of fever, recovered after drinking from a certain well. It is now a 
well known health resort. 

The most famous spot in all Oresund is perhaps the island of 
Hveen, which now belongs to Sweden, and is a hunting ground of 
Swedish royalty. There the Danish astronomer, Tycho Brahe, 
“wrote his name in the stars,” and the remains of his “Uranienborg,” 
Castle of the Heavens, and his “Stjerneborg,” Castle of Stars, may 
still be found. There he took his astronomical observations, dis- 
covered a new star, and laid the foundations for the principles that 
were afterwards elaborated by his pupil, John Kepler, as Kepler’s 
laws. In his retreat on Hveen he often received royal visitors, among 
them Frederik II of Denmark who had given him the site, and James 
VI of Scotland. 

After we have left Hveen behind us, the Swedish coast loses 
something of its interest and beauty, while the Danish side of Ore- 
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sund grows more attractive. We 
pass one smiling little seaside re- 
sort after the other; in the last 
few decades the entire coast has 
been converted into a colony of 
summer residences which have, 
unfortunately, taken away from 
the idyllic charm of the scenery. 
When we have passed Snekker- 
sten and Espergerde, Tipperup 
Mill near Humlebek reminds us 
of the landing of Charles XII of 
Sweden in 1700. But it also 
awakens other memories more 
painful; for it was here that the 
great poet Johannes Evald lived. 
a slighted outcast in miserable 
circumstances, while he wrote his 
play The Fishermen in which the 
Danish national anthem, King 
Christian, occurs. The fishermen 
described by Evald, whom he drew from life, are types now fast disap- 
pearing. Civilization has laid hold of them, and they prefer to live 
by renting their houses to summer visitors rather than by going out on 
the deep. 

At Nivaa, where the monotonous row of villas is broken by large 
brick-yards, stands the old manor Nivaagaard, whose last owner was 
the patriot Johannes Hage. He acquired a valuable collection of 
paintings, which he threw open to the public and which he afterwards 
made over to the State. On his death Nivaagaard was by his will 
made into a home for nervous invalids. 

The Felicities of Rungsted is the name of a poem by Evald, who 
lived at Rungsted before he moved to Tipperup and has immortalized 
the name in beautiful verse. Between Rungsted and Vedbek stands 
a large but in other respects rather ordinary country house, Smid- 
strupgaard, which derives interest from the fact that it was bought 
by King George I of Greece. Possibly the king, who was in the habit 
of visiting his native country every summer, acquired it with the idea 
of using it for a summer home after he had abdicated—as it was at one 
time his intention to do. His murder put an end to any plans he 
might have had. The king liked to invest his money in safer places 
than the restless country he governed, and besides Smidstrupgaard 
bought two palaces in Copenhagen and the country seat Gurrehus, 
now the property of Prince George of Greece. 

At Vedbek is a manor belonging to the Danneskjolds, who wel- 
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come the public to the adjoining park. Not long after passing this 
we begin to see the tops of the great beech-woods in Dyrehaven. This 
is one of the most popular resorts of the people of Copenhagen both 
in summer and winter. Ulvedalene especially is the scene of gay 
winter sports with sledging on the hills and skating on a small adjacent 
lake. In the summer the middle classes of the population gather at 
“Kirsten Pils Spring” and “Dyrehavsbakken,” a kind of summer-fair 
with swings, dancing saloons, singing girls in tents, round-abouts, and 
all sorts of shows. Passing the Skodsborg Marine Hotel and the 
old “‘tracteur place” Bellevue, we come to Emilia’s Fountain, a favorite 
resting-place on the way to the woods. It once belonged to the 
country seat Sélyst, built in the eighteenth century by the statesman 
and financier, Count Schimmelmann, a patron of arts and letters 
who made his country house a gathering place for literary people. 
When the count’s first wife, Emilia Rantzau, died, in 1870, he enclosed 
a well as a memorial to her, with an everweeping eye to symbolize 
his unceasing grief. Posterity drank from the well, which was called 
Emilia’s Fountain, but found the idea of a weeping eye in bad taste 
and had the source of tears stopped. 

Close to Emilia’s Fountain there was in the Middle Ages an old 
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royal palace called Hvi- 
dore. In the early part 
of the sixteenth century 
this was the residence of 
Christian II’s mistress, 
the beautiful Dyveke. 
There she lived with her 
mother, the shrewd Dutch 
woman, Sigbrit; and the 
unscrupulous king al- 
lowed her to remain there, 
even when his bride, 
Elizabeth, sister of the 
Sats : ..__._ Emperor Charles V, for 
Hvymoére Wuere THE Dowacer Empress DaGMar Spends > : 
Her SumMers QuietLy witn A Smatt Group or Russians the first time set foot on 
Danish land at Hvidore. 

The palace has long 
since disappeared and 
been replaced by an ordi- 
nary country house, but 
fifteen years ago this villa 
was bought by Queen 
Mother Alexandra of 
England and Dowager 
Empress Dagmar of Rus- 
sia. For years the two 
sisters spent a few months 
of every summer living 
Tue Lirrie Wuite SUMMER Patace oF Freperik VIII together in democratic 

IN CHARLOTTENLUND . — . . 

simplicity here in their 

native country, which they both love with touching devotion. During 

the war Queen Alexandra’s visits ceased, and since then her great 

age has prevented her from coming to Denmark, but the Empress 

still spends her summers quietly at Hvidére with her daughter the 

Grand Duchess Olga and a small group of Russians who gather 
about her. 

The last bit of green that we see from the Sound when nearing 
Copenhagen is Charlottenlund Grove from which the little white 
summer palace of King Frederik VIII peeps forth. Now Strand- 
vejen loses its rural character, and we perceive that we are approaching 
a city which greedily extends its tentacles to grasp the surrounding 
country. Gas works and factories and large advertisements warn us 
that Copenhagen is near. But soon the heart of the old city is spread 
out before us, the “city of beautiful towers,” never more beautiful than 
when seen from the Sound. 
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The traffic on the Sound 
itself takes on the character of a 
great harbor. Huge ships glide 
in and out, while round about 
them dart the small pleasure 
boats, yachts, and racing boats. 
Copenhagen Roads forms the 
end of Orseund. The port is 
being rapidly transformed to the 
needs of modern transportation. 
The Free Port, though of recent 
date, is already too small and will 
be extended. The fortifications 
round about the city have been 
given up, and _ probably the 
string of small forts will also dis- 
appear from their places at the 
edge of the water where they 
have greeted the incoming pas- 
senger with a pleasantly home- 
like rather than threatening 
aspect. The harbor is changing, 
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but Oresund itself remains the Queen of the Sounds, in whose diadem 
the brightest jewel is Absalon, the ancient city of Copenhagen. 
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Cathedrals of the Sea 


By Bren BLessuM 


T IS fortunately rather seldom that Freyr, the god of the weather 
and the crops, displays a mean disposition in June; but it may of 
course happen. And that was the case on my first pilgrimage to 

the North, a pilgrimage looked forward to with almost childish delight 
and with the most extravagant expectations. At the very start, at 
Trondhjem, a chilling, persistent rain, driving sometimes in veritable 
sheets across the soggy deck, made the prospect anything but alluring. 
The piercing wind often increased for a few moments to minor hurri- 
canes, when the icy squalls descending upon the cheerless gray of the 
sea caused quite a nasty roll and nastier nose-dives, resulting in a con- 
stant wash of particularly wet and vindictive brine about my pitiable 
feet. For the comfortably upholstered, mahogany-trimmed cabin was 
not for me: I was a third-class man, and felt it keenly both physically 
and mentally where I stood, the entire afternoon and evening, huddled, 
wet, cold, discouraged, between the warm smoke stack and the cozy 
smoking room, through the windows of which I observed more fortu- 
nate beings indulging in the priceless luxuries denied to the poor: ease, 
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warmth, shelter, hot toddy or tea, fat seductive cigars. Never shall I 
forget that miserable day and night, particularly the night. For a 
third-class man had not even the sheltered cot of a convict on which to 
rest; he was a “deck passenger,” and expected, if he must indulge 
sybaritic tastes, to stretch himself on a hatch or any other free space he 
might find. And of course sleeping even on a hatch was out of the 
question on such a night. But about midnight the mate—God bless 
him forever and ever!—very tactfully suggested that I might, if I 
wished, lie down on a sofa in the smoking room. 

I am quite certain that when I enter the Paradise of the Prophet 
I shall be disappointed: for no silken couch can ever be so delightful 
as that leather sofa was. 

The next morning the rain had ceased, and the sun now and then 
broke through the rapidly-moving cloud-banks which wove in and out 
among the majestic procession of the Helgeland mountains, causing 
them to appear far more imposing and “alive” than I have at any time 
since seen them in full sunlight. Especially impressive and festive did 
that great chain, the Seven Sisters, appear as—with the rapid motion 
northward of the ship and the clouds—they seemed veritably to gallop 
southward on great, foam-flecked stallions. To the west, the Maid of 
Leka, her gown and headdress sparkling as with a thousand jewels, 
rose proudly out of the now quite gentle sea; while, far northward, her 
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TROLLFJORD 


ancient admirer, the Horseman, rode with troubled face turned toward 
his unattainable Love. Midway between the two rose the great dome- 
like bulk of Torghetten, the hat which once deflected the arrow of an 
evil giant who in a rage of disappointment shot at the noble Maid of 
Leka, and which to this day is pierced by a hole big enough to accom- 
modate a fair-sized church, steeple and all, in evidence of the truth of 
the story. If you still doubt it, let me some day in further, and conclu- 
sive, evidence show you the arrow. For it lies in the sea just north of 
the Maid, where it fell short. All these strange things would not of 
course be visible to-day were it not that Norway once contained some 
really big people, who, unfortunately—like some big people of our 
own day—could not bear the light of day, and were therefore turned to 
cold granite when the sun suddenly arose. 

During the day the wind and the sea died away, and when I awoke 
from my afternoon snooze, this time on the hatch, the weather was very 
fine and a blazing sun rode high in the heavens. We were now in the 
“arctic” zone, and at five in the afternoon it is still mid-day in those 
high latitudes. During the “evening” we traversed that loveliest of 
sounds, Brénésund, and by the middle of the “night” the first, far- 
distant, view of the Lofoten Islands slowly swam into view, a seem- 
ingly continuous range of the most abrupt and serrated peaks the mind 
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can conceive, stretching for a hundred miles to the north-west, and at 
last dissolving into a semi-transparent pearly-purple haze away off at 
the ends of the golden sea. The islands having at a distance the appear- 
ance of a solid range of mountains, the distant view of them therefore 
in Norway has come to be known as “Lofotveggen’”: the Lofot Wall. 
In truth it does look like a great wall, a wall set, however, with gigantic 
forbidding spikes and sharp fragments of bottle-glass. But when the 
steamer gets nearer, the wall gradually breaks up into a thousand 
islands between which meander the narrow and seemingly unsailable 
sounds. 

There has in Norway of recent years raged a perfect fever of 
name-changing, even to such an extent that I doubt very much whether 
the gentlemen responsible for it would be able to pass an elementary 
examination to-day in Norwegian place names. Some of the changes, 
it is fairly well agreed, are reasonable, sensible, and commendable; 
though in scores of cases it is very hard for an ordinary mortal to see a 
good reason for the uncouth twists given good, well-established names. 
But why not, while we are about it, change the name of the Lofoten 
Islands to the “Cathedral Isles,” or the “Cathedrals of the Sea.” 

For that is what they are. Their vast walls rise, supported by 
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many a flying buttress and adorned with great portals and beautifully S] 
designed windows, hundreds and thousands of feet, out of the sighing | w 
sea; vast pilasters and splendid recessions break the polished wall- | d 


spaces, while high above steep roofs project. Out of their shining sur- Lb 
faces rise towers of exquisite form surmounted by a forest of spires, 
slender and wonderfully adorned, while gargoyles and other medieval 
monsters peek down upon you from every sculptured cornice and creep | 
stealthily out from every sheltering nook. Even the traditional doves a 
and rooks fly among their lofty belfries, being, however, called gulls 

and guillemots and cormorants here. Sailing between these magnifi- a 
cent isles, what is it but slowly progressing up the columned naves of tl 
cathedrals more splendid than those of Cologne and Rheims? What f 
human being worthy of the name can, when standing within the vast e 
amphitheaters of Svolver or Digermulen, or of any one of a score of | j 
such harbors, avoid the feeling that he is within the holy precincts of f 
a choir more majestically sublime and more awe-inspiring by far than 0 
that of Westminster? And if you are proof against such sentimental 0 
transports in even these surroundings follow me into the Trollfjord, | 
that comparatively tiny cul-de-sac of the far-famed Raftsund; gaze 
upon the stupendous towers and spires and all the flowering architec- | 
. ture of that Cathedral of Cathedrals, built by the Master Builder of 
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the Ages, and I warrant you you shall be humble and worship in a 
ifully spirit of awe never felt before. List to the music of the great cataract 


ghing which here falls into the silent sea! It sings you a Largo more gran- 
wall- diose and more moving than that of Handel, and the echoes that rever- 
g@ sur- berate again and again as they fly from choir to nave and from nave to 
spires, spire—you will find them not only more curious than those of the great 
dieval dome of St. Paul’s but of a solemn grandeur, too. Perhaps you behold 


| 
creep these incomparable structures some fairy night when the heavens are 
doves aglow with the unimaginable splendor of the Midnight Sun! When 


gulls every cloud is living fire and its picturesquely broken contour glitters 
gnifi- and sparkles and burns like molten gold; when the gentle ripples of 
ves of the summer sea reflect, with the added glitter of a thousand flashing 
What facets, the glory of the heavens and the earth; when every spire and 
e vast every cornice and sloping roof is thatched not with dull copper but with 
ore of | jewel-incrusted gold, and the ma jestic walls of these grandest of edi- 
cts of fices are bathed in the indescribable tints of Norway’s summer night— 
r than on such a night I know you will say: “These are indeed the Cathedrals 
nental of the Lord, the Houses of the Most High, the Holy Places!” 
fjord, | How numerous the Lofotens are I do not know. My impression 
; gaze is that there is alw ays another island beyond the very last. Likewise 
chitec- | the one visited for the present is always more interesting than the one 
der of just left behind. As is well known, the Lofoten fisheries are among 
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Ure Fisnine Station 


the greatest in the world, and the busy ports are very picturesque dur- 
ing the winter season, when tens of thousands of men from everywhere 
in Norway between the Finnish border in the north and the Sognef jord 
in the south come to them to share in the harvest of the sea. But they 
are no less picturesque in the summertime and, naturally, a great 
deal more colorful and pleasant. Yet they are not unpleasant in 
the winter either; for among the many strange paradoxes of Nor- 
way is this: that the climate of these “arctic” isles, although they are 
situated away out in the ocean, is very mild; so mild, in fact, that the 
cattle and sheep are rarely stabled during the winter, but crop the rich 
grass then as in the summer. To this mildness of the climate also, of 
course, is due the fact that winter fisheries can be carried on here in the 
far North. 

The islands may be reached and partly traversed entirely by the 
fast mail steamers, which call at the chief ports almost daily. For a 
more intimate knowledge of them, however, one is dependent on the 
local steamers or on motor boats, which may be hired almost every- 
where. The Lofotens lie a two days’ run from Trondhjem, less than 
a day distant from Tromsé, and may very readily be reached by the 
traveler who comes from Stockholm or points in northern Sweden by 
the railroad, which has its terminus at the important port of Narvik, at 
which city local steamers are available. 
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To him who has time at his disposal, and who does not require a 
royal suite and an eighteen-hole course, hardly any better holiday 
than a week or two in the Lofotens can be suggested—that is, if he 
has a taste for associating with simple, upstanding, intelligent but 
unspoiled people, is a lover of nature and a student, and finds delight 
in dawdling on a glassy sea and abstracting therefrom the teeming 
and luscious cod. If he also happens to be a photographer he will 
wander about in a dream of delights, while if he paints he will 
rapturously find himself in the Land of Heart’s Desire. For gentle 
beauty, surpassing magnificence, and wondrous color, to-day soft and 
gentle and pensive, to-morrow gorgeous, riotous, tremendous, will 
weave and surge about him, and the bells of the Cathedrals of the Sea 
will sing to his soul so gently, gently a low and soothing lullaby or : 
sweet and dreamy barcarole. Or, perhaps, in a mighty fortissimo a 
Joyous and passionate ode of the beauty and the grandeur of this 
glorious world—and of the gratitude of that overflowing heart which 
has been made so wonderfully capable of an infinite range and richness 
of feelings. 


Photographs by courtesy of the Norwegian State Railways 





The New Rauma Railway 


ITH the opening of the Rauma railway for traffic last Novem- 
ber, Norway completed another important link in its system of 
communications. The last great addition to the railway facili- 
ties of the country was the Dovre road described in the Travel Number 





UnberR THE MountaIns oF RomsDAL 


of the REvIEw two years 
ago. This was a trunk 
railway following the an- 
cient highway _ between 
north and south. The new 
Rauma road is a spur of 
this, leaving the Dovre 
road at Dombaas and run- 
ning through the Roms- 
dal valley down to the sea 
at Aandalsnes. It follows 
in the main the route so 
picturesquely described 
by Mr. Ben Blessum in 
his “Triangular Pilgrim- 
age” in the Travel Num- 
ber of last year. 

Though of inconsid- 
erable length, being less 
than eighty miles, the 
Rauma railroad promises 
to be of the most vital im- 
portance, not only to the 
district through which it 
passes, but to the country 
as a whole. Off the coast 
of the Romsdal district 
are great fisheries, and 
with the new road it will 


be possible to deliver fish in Oslo within a day of its being caught at 


Molde or Aalesund. 


To the tourist the new route is a great convenience. He can now 
get into a train at Aandalsnes, traverse one of the most scenically beauti- 
ful valleys in Norway in two or three hours, find himself at the end of 
that time on the magnificent plateau of the Dovref jell and, continuing, 
in a few hours more reach Trondhjem in the north or Oslo in the south, 
all the time passing a succession of the most varied views. 

As an engineering feat the new line ranks with the greatest in 
Norway, which is saying quite a good deal, when one considers what 
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problems were solved and what difficulties conquered in the Bergen and 
Dovre roads. 

Of especial interest to the tourist are the hours spent in descending 
from the highlands at Lesje to the terminal on the fjord. Photographs 
can give some idea of the wild, jagged outlines in the mountains that 
pass in seemingly endless procession before the train windows as far 
as the eye can follow, but they can not even hint at the coloring, the 
gorgeous yellow, purple, and orange of the highlands, the soft, neutral 
tints of the mountains, and the rich green of the slopes and level fields, 
with everywhere the bright blue glitter of water reflecting the sky 
above. Nor can they convey the music of the hundred waterfalls that 
surge and trickle and drip in every mountain cleft and down the face 
of every rock the whole length of the Romsdal valley. 


Swedish Inventions 
By Howarp MINGos 
III. The Arca Regulator 


N THIS age of science anything which can do the work of a human 

being is the most valuable contribution that can possibly be made 

to modern progress. Aside from saving time and money, that sort 
of mechanism releases an army of persons for other productive em- 
ployment. To-day the automatic and absolute control of various 
industrial and chemical operations saves fuel, labor, and material, at 
the same time as it invariably improves both the quantity and quality 
of a production. The saving in labor alone is important in any 
enterprise. 

Regulating devices have been theoretically possible for years, but 
to fashion a regulator or governor so that it will control pressure and 
other forces many problems must first be solved. The device must be 
sensitive to the smallest variations. It must be wholly automatic in 
order to do the work that a man can do and therefore displace him. It 
must be instantaneous in action and yet have the greatest accuracy. 
At the same time this delicate instrument must be capable of exerting 
a relatively large force, if big work is to be done. It must be simple 
in construction in order to be reliable and infallible. If it is not simple, 
it will get out of order and create losses. 

For the most part all the above requirements have been rather 
difficult to obtain and combine in one simple device. The regulators 
and governors which have given the greatest satisfaction have been 
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complicated, delicate in con- 
struction, and often expen- 
sive. This has limited the 
use of automatic regulators. 
It has meant a man employed 
in every industrial plant to 
do the work of a regulator in 
one way or another. 

About two and a half 

years ago Ragnar Carlstedt, 
an engineer of Stockholm, 
perfected his Arca Regu- 
lator. To-day it is installed 
in many different kinds of 
industrial plants throughout 
the world. It is credited with 
being infallible, simple, eco- 
nomical, and adaptable for 
all practical purposes. 
3 It is so sensitive that 
oe when used to regulate tem- 
perature, it can be affected by 
the slightest fraction of a de- 
gree. Yet it is much stronger than a man. It is now being used as a 
combustion control for boilers and furnaces, for steam pressure, safety 
and relief valves, air, gas, and vacuum pressure. It regulates humidity 
in conditioning air in chemical, tobacco, and textile factories. It regu- 
lates fluid levels in tanks and boilers, governs speed and electric cur- 
rent. Its sensitiveness permits its use for practically every purpose. 

The Arca is fully standardized. It includes an operating 
hydraulic cylinder capable of exerting ample force, and a very sen- 
sitive relay control which is mounted either on a cylinder or on a 
separate wall panel. Water is the operating medium, and the relay 
is so sensitive that any kind of impulse, however slight, is immediately 
transferred through the hydraulic cylinder into a considerable force 
sufficient to operate valves or other mechanisms. 

The Bethlehem Steel Company, for instance, now has two regu- 
lators, one controlling the pressure of coke oven gas used for heating 
in the soaking pits, the other controlling the steam pressure in the gas 
producers for an open hearth group. The former holds the pressure 
constant at say 5 inches of water, where under previous conditions 
there was a variation of between 5 and 14 inches. Now the men can 
give their entire attention to the pits and the steel without constantly 
watching for trouble. 
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Current Events 
U.S. A. 


@ On the eve of entering upon his full term as Chief Executive of the 
nation, President Coolidge found himself confronted with problems 
that tended to test his position with relation to working in agreement 
with Congress. 4 The retirement of Secretary of State Hughes, 
with Frank Billings Kellogg, former Senator and Ambassador to 
Great Britain, assuming the office of Secretary of State, seems to re- 
move speculation as to whether the former policy of the department is 
to be maintained. @ At the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
President Coolidge declared that action was vital before the lesson of 
the last conflict should be forgotten, and he added, “I believe that the 
next step which we may well take is by way of participation in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice.” Among the changes 
in the diplomatic corps, first place must be given to the transfer of 
Alanson B. Houghton from the Berlin post to become Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. Mr. Houghton’s work in Germany during 
the reconstruction period was considered a remarkable achievement 
under great difficulties. { Secretary Hughes denied the suggestions 
voiced by a number of Senators that the agreement entered into at 
Paris committed the United States Government to participation in 
the political affairs of Europe in connection with the distribution of 
German reparations annuities. € An amendment to the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill, offered by Senator King of Utah, requesting Presi- 
dent Coolidge to call another arms conference to be participated in by 
nations “with which the United States has diplomatic relations” was 
adopted without a dissenting vote by Administration leaders. The 
resolution excluded Russia from the proposed conference.  Ap- 
pointment by President Coolidge of an Oil Conservation Board, con- 
sisting of four members of the Cabinet, to co-operate with the industry 
as represented in the American Petroleum Institute, has met with 
general approval in business and financial circles. © The Underwood 
bill which gives the President authority to lease the Government prop- 
erties at Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrate and the pro- 
duction of electric power was passed by the Senate. @ Ray Stannard 
Baker, who was close to Woodrow Wilson during the European peace 
conference, has been delegated to write the life of the late President, 
and will have access to documents numbering 30,000. @ Many faiths 
Joined in the campaign to raise a fund of $15,000,000 for the further 
construction of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New York 
City. @ John D. Rockefeller jr. has donated $1,600,000 to restore 
the Tokio University library damaged by the earthquake, when 
800,000 volumes were lost. 
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Denmark 


q The political horizon is still clouded, and the opposition parties con- 
tinue their criticism of several measures which the Social-Democratic 
party in power is anxious to see carried out. As in many months past, 
the currency question is uppermost, and while a certain order has been 
restored in the monetary chaos, still the practical application of the 
valuta arrangement will take some time to justify itself. The Con- 
servatives are wary as regards the co-operation of the Left party with 
the Radicals and Social-Democrats in the valuta agreement. @ The 
300th anniversary of the Danish postal service was duly celebrated 
throughout the country, and the event gave rise to a number of detailed 
accounts in the press. It is claimed that the service has proved one of 
the most thoroughgoing of its kind in Europe. King Christian, to- 
gether with members of the royal family, participated in the festivities. 
q A commission has been appointed to investigate in detail the need for 
a change in the penal laws of Denmark, in accordance with the proposal 
placed before the Rigsdag by the Department of Justice. Prison 
reforms are part of the subject to be considered by the commission. 
@ Dr. Knud Rasmussen’s lectures on his discoveries among the Green- 
land Eskimos created universal interest in the capital. There is general 
pride among the people that it has fallen to a Dane to furnish these 
intimate studies of a race which has been comparatively little known in 
the past. @ The situation in South Jutland is still unsatisfactory from 
the Danish point of view. The Flensborg Avis, a leading newspaper 
of that city, declares that the national task in that part of the peninsula 
is of a serious nature, and that without the aid of the people in North 


will continue to be unendurable. @ The negotiations with regard to 
the school question, discussed at Copenhagen between Danish and Ger- 
man representatives, where it was expected some definite conclusions 
would be reached, have so far shown no results. 
ness toward the southern neighbor is again shown by the fact that at 
Christmas time several thousand German children in Berlin, who had 
spent their summer vacation days in Denmark, were given a great 
entertainment by the Danish Society for the Aid of German Children. 
@ A movement is on foot for an increase in the salaries of Danish 
pastors. Minister Dahl, who has jurisdiction over church affairs, de- 
clares however, there can be no increase in the immediate future. 
@ Storms of a more than usually severe nature visited the Danish 
coast early in January, doing considerable damage. { Raadmand 
Gustav Philipsen died, at the age of 71, on February 3. The flag of 
the Town Hall was flown at half-mast for this City Councillor who 
has served the state and city for more than 30 years. He was chair- 
man of the board of the Gyldendal Publishing House. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 
Norway 


@The change in the name of the Norwegian capital from Christiania 
to Oslo went into effect on January 1. All the leading newspapers 
of the country published articles emphasizing the national significance 
of resuming the old name. Although the measure had met with much 
opposition, it was of course loyally accepted by everyone. An- 
nouncements were sent to governments abroad by the Norwegian for- 
eign office, and the mayor of Oslo telegraphed the mayors of leading 
foreign cities. A great many congratulatory messages were received. 
There were no ceremonies observed except the ringing of bells. Q Japan 
has ratified, as the last of the signatory powers, the Spitsbergen treaty, 
which therefore now becomes effective. Norwegian administration of 
the Islands will be established this spring. It is expected that the 
King will attend the inaugural festivities. It is possible also that 
Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands will visit Spitsbergen this year. 
Morgenbladet expects that Amundsen’s flight, the projected Royal 
visits, and the inauguration of Norwegian administration will attract 
a large number of tourists to Spitsbergen this summer. The new 
Storting assembled January 12. Ivar Lykke, the Conservative leader, 
was reélected president. Mr. Wolden of the radical Left was elected 
vice president. The Government granted the petition for pardon of 
the two labor members of the Storting, Tranme! and Olsen Hagen, 
who have been serving a sentence for revolutionary propaganda. They 
were released from prison and took their seats in the Storting, but are 
to serve the rest of the sentence when the parliamentary session has con- 
cluded. @ The Government estimates for the new financial year 
amount to 427,660,000 kroner. ‘The estimates for public works, rail- 
ways, etc., have been reduced by 15,000,000 kroner. Altogether the 
new estimates show a decrease of 6,330,000 compared with the present 
financial year. @Several hundred prominent Norwegians, among 
whom Professor Fridtjof Nansen, the former Premier Christian 
Michelsen, and Johan Bojer, have signed a manifesto inviting the 
public to join a new patriotic association, Fedrelandslaget. The ob- 
ject of the new society is to combat communism and all revolutionary 
tendencies, to demand respect for the law, and to promote a feeling 
of solidarity between the classes. It is possible that the new society 
may become the nucleus of a bourgeois bloc in Norway. @ An exten- 
sive study of Norwegian antiquities in Great Britain and Ireland will 
be carried on this summer by leading archeologists, headed by Pro- 
fessor A. W. Brégger. They will also study Norwegian relics in the 
language, folklore, and music. This journey is the first step in the 
plan of writing a detailed history of the Norwegian settlements in the 
British Isles. @ The commercial treaty between Norway and Lithu- 
ania, signed last year, has been ratified and became effective January 5. 
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Sweden 


@ On Monday, January 12, the Riksdag was opened with the usual 
ceremonies. Added impressiveness was lent the occasion by the fact 
that the oldest son of the Crown Prince, Prince Gustaf Adolf, Duke of 
Vasterbotten, who on April 22 last year completed his eighteenth year 
and thus attained his majority, solemnly swore allegiance to the 
King. © The speech from the throne contained little definite informa- 
tion as to the program of the government. One reason for its vague- 
ness may be the continued illness of Prime Minister Branting, which 
left the ministry without a head for nearly two months. The condition 
of the Premier has been so serious that it has roused grave fears, and 
although he is improving at the present writing, he will probably have 


to go through a long convalescence before he can resume his duties. | 


For this reason he has handed his resignation to the King,who on Janu- 
ary 24 appointed Richard Sandler, Minister of Commerce in the 
Branting cabinet, to the position as prime minister, while Branting re- 
mains as minister without portfolio. It was expected that Finance 


Minister Thorsson would have been made chief of the government, ; 


but he was also ill and had to go to the hospital, where he successfully 
underwent an operation for an ulcer in the stomach. 4 Before illness 
forced him out of active service the Minister of Finance presented his 
budget to the Riksdag. The budget balances with 713,300,000 kronor, 
which is an increase of 42,000,000 over last year. This is chiefly to be 
attributed to the social legislation passed by the former Riksdag. The 
largest amount is as usual for the various items that classify under the 


= 


head of defenses of the realm, aggregating 147,000,000 kronor. The | 


eighth in order is education, which it is estimated will require 130,000,- 
000 kronor. In view of the increased expenditures the Finance Min- 
ister did not feel able to recommend that taxes be reduced, but on the 
other hand did not propose either new taxes or increased levies under 
the old. One important proposition in the budget is the regulation of 


the salaries of government employees in such a way as to give women | 


ee 


equal pay with men. @ Indicative of the various and still unreconciled 
trends of opinion on the defense question are the speeches of the senior | 
presidents in the two chambers. In the first chamber former Premier | 


Trygger declared the duty of defending the independence of the coun- 
try to be of paramount importance, while in the second chamber Count 
Raoul Hamilton expressed the conviction that the surest safeguarding 
of independence lay in disarmament. @ A very violent epidemic of 
hoof and mouth disease has been raging with especial severity in Scane 
during the first of the year, causing losses amounting to 6,000,000 
kronor. It has been necessary to butcher more than 10,000 cattle and 
6,000 hogs. € The Swedish church has suffered a great loss in the 
death of the aged bishop of Lund, Gottfrid Billing. 
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The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


For better intellectual relations between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by 
means of an exchange of students, publications, and a Bureau of Information— 


Officers: President, Hamilton Holt; Vice presidents, John G. Bergquist, John A. Gade and 
C. S. Peterson; Treasurer, H. Esk, Méller; Secretary, James Creese; Literary Secretary, 
Hanna Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Almberg; Auditors, David Elder & Co. 


Government Advisory Committees: Danish—A. P. Weis, Chief of the Department of the 
Ministry of Education, Chairman; Norwegian—K. J. Hougen, Chief of the Department of 


Church and Education, Chairman. 
Swedish American Foundation (below). 


The Swedish Government is represented in the 


Co-operating Bodies: Sweden—Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Regeringsgatan 27-29, Stockholm, 
Svante Arrhenius, President; Ira Nelson Morris, Honorary President; J. P. Seeburg. 
Honorary Vice-President; Eva Fréberg, Secretary; Denmark—Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, M. I. T. C. Clan, President; N. Feilberg, Secretary, Stjerneborg Alle 8; Norway— 


Norge-Amerika Fondet, Lille Strandgade 1, Oslo, K. J. 


Folkestad, Secretary. 


Officers of the Foundation 


Mr. Hamilton Holt, of Woodstock, 
Connecticut, was again elected President 
of the Foundation at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Trustees at the Princeton Club, 
New York, on February 7. Other offi- 
cers elected for the year 1925 are: Vice 
Presidents, John G. Bergquist and John 
A. Gade of New York City, Charles S. 
Peterson of Chicago; Treasurer, H. Esk. 
Mdéller of New York; Secretary, James 
Creese; Literary Secretary, Hanna As- 
trup Larsen; Counsel, Henry E. Alm- 
berg; and Auditors, David Elder and 
Company. Professor William Hovgaard 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
was again named Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Applications which directs the 
appointment of Fellows and Scholars ; and 
Professor William W. Lawrence was re- 
appointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Publications to supervise the publication 
of the ScanpinaviaNn Crassics and Mono- 
GRAPHS. 


John Aspegren 


The sudden death of Mr. John Aspe- 
gren has taken from the Board of Trus- 
tees one of its ablest and most respected 
members. Into the Minutes of the An- 
nual Meeting of the Board was written 
the following resolution: 

“Be It Resolved, That the Trustees 

of The American-Scandinavian Foun- 


Hougen, Chairman; Sigurd 


dation, assembled in New York for 
their first meeting after the death, 
on November eight, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four, of John 
Aspegren, their fellow Trustee for six 
years, record their sorrow and sense of 
profound loss. Elected a life trustee 
of the Foundation in January, 1918, 
he applied to the affairs and problems 
of the Foundation that power of 
prompt, exact, and sympathetic judg- 
ment which had made him so successful 
and so greatly respected among the 
business and mercantile leaders in the 
city of New York and throughout the 
Nation. 

“He was born in Malmé, Sweden, and 
did not leave his native country until 
after his matriculation in the Univer- 
sity of Lund. His loyalty to the land 
of his birth, his love for Sweden, were 
as unfailing as the acts of that loyalty 
were uncounted and generous. He was 
the first man not of American birth to 
hold the high office of President of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 

“He was one of the founders and the 
president of the Swedish Chamber of 
Commerce, and Chairman of the John 
Ericsson Memorial Commission. But 
his interest stopped at no national 
lines; he was president also of the 
French-American Chamber of Com- 
merce, vice president of the French 














































JoHN ASPEGREN 


Institute in the United States, and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Caruso-American Foundation. 
To this resolution in his memory, is 
added a word of gratitude to John 
Aspegren from six American students 
to whom he gave opportunity to study 
as Fellows of the Foundation in the 
Universities of his mother land. 

“Resolved, that this Resolution be 
published in Tue American-Scanpt- 
NAVIAN Review and that copies of it be 
sent to his family and to his associates 
in the firm of Aspegren and Company.” 


Mr. Frode Rambusch 


Among the closest friends of the Foun- 
dation from the time of its establishment 
was Mr. Frode Rambusch, a director and 
President of the Society which later be- 
came the New York Chapter, and a Life 
Associate of the Foundation. The Trus- 
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tees at their meeting in February passed 
the following memorial resolution: 

Be It Resolved, That the Trustees of 
The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, remembering with sorrow and 
sense of great loss the death of Frode 
C. W. Rambusch of New York City, on 
October 19, 1924, record their enduring 
admiration for him and their sympathy 
for his family. Mr. Rambusch was 
born in Denmark and received there his 
first education in the arts, the flower of 
which is to be seen in his many works 
of artistic distinction in the United 
States. His memorial is found in the 
cathedrals and churches of the country 
beautified by him. His affection for 
the land of his birth and his zeal for 
his profession caused him to study 
especially the early development of art 
in northern Europe, Iceland, and 
Greenland. As one of the founders of 
The American-Scandinavian Society, 
and twice its president, Mr. Rambusch 
had a large part in the establishment 
of the Foundation and in the encour- 
agement of all work designed to create 
better understanding between the 
United States and Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 


Dr. Vincent a Trustee 


Dr. George E. Vincent, president of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, has been 
elected a life trustee of the Foundation 
to succeed the late Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan. Dr. Vincent was born in 1864 in 
Rockford, Illinois, a city which has 
drawn many of its people from the Scan- 
dinavian countries. He was graduated 
from Yale University in 1885, and re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the University of Chicago in 1896. 
His father was the founder of the Cha- 
tauqua Institution, and Dr. Vincent was 
for many years associated with this Insti- 
tution, first as editor of the Chatauqua 
Press, then as Vice President of the Cha- 
tauqua System, as principal of instruc 
tion, and finally as President, from 1907 
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to 1915. During these same years he 
served on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago, as dean of the faculties of arts, 
literature, and science from 1907 to 1911. 
In 1911, he was elected President of the 
University of Minnesota, and here be- 
came associated with the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation in its first work for 
students and in its first efforts to attract 
the people of Minnesota to the cause of 
the Foundation. Dr. Vincent resigned 
irom the presidency of the University of 
Minnesota in 1917 to become the presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation. In 
the Rockefeller Foundation he has di- 
rected one of the great educational and 
philanthropic programs of all time. The 
work for public health carried on under 
the direction of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion is of benefit to all nations and all 
people. During the year 1923 alone that 
Foundation gave Fellowship funds to six 
hundred and thirty-six individuals in 
twenty-nine countries. Dr. Vincent 
brings to the direction of affairs of the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation an 
unusual knowledge of American educa- 
tional institutions, of which none is more 
distinctly American than that at Cha- 
tauqua, and of international education, 
especially as it lifts men from disease in 
all parts of the world. 


Mr. Lundbeck a Trustee 


Mr. G. Hilmer Lundbeck was elected 
a life trustee of the Foundation at the 
Annual Meeting February 7, to succeed 
Mr. John Aspegren. His election com- 
pletes the full number of seventeen Trus- 
tees, of whom nine must be of Scandi- 
navian descent. Mr. Lundbeck was born 
in the university town of Uppsala. 
Sweden, in 1870. With Sophus Nielson 
he founded in New York the firm of Niel- 
son and Lundbeck, private bankers, and 
in 1919 he acquired full control of this 
firm. When the Swedish-American Line 
was established in 1917, he became the 
general agent of this Line, and is now 
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the Line’s American representative and 
General Manager. He is president of the 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S. A. Mr. Lundbeck has long been 
an Associate and staunch friend of the 
Foundation, and has given his aid many 
times to projects under our auspices, art 
exhibitions, publications, and the student 
He is the donor of a Fellow- 
ship for an American student to be sent 


exchange. 


to Sweden. 





Dr. Greorce E. VINcEeNT 


Applications for Fellowships 


In January the Foundation sent out to 
American colleges and universities the 
of Fellowships 
offered for study in Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. Any student of American 
birth is eligible for appointment to a 
Fellowship of the Foundation. The 
period of study under the terms of the 
appointment is one academic year, 1925- 
1926; the stipend $1,000. University 


annual announcement 


authorities are invited to pass on the ap- 
plicants before their papers are presented 
to the Foundation’s Jury of professors and 
technical experts; and for this purpose, 
the Universities are requested to consider 
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the credentials of the candidates between 
March 1 and March 15. All papers, 
whether submitted through the universi- 
ties or sent by the candidates directly to 
the Foundation, must be filed with the 
Secretary of the Foundation, 25 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, before 
March 15. The Jury will meet in Boston 
early in April and the announcement of 
their selection of Fellows will be made 
about April 15. 


Brita Beckman Recital 


A recital of “Songs of Sweden” was 
given by Madam Brita Beckman, soprano, 
at Chalifs on Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York, on January 16. The recital was 
under the auspices of the New York 
Chapter of the Foundation, Mrs. J. W. H. 
Hamilton Chairman of the evening. 
Madam Beckman, in gala peasant cos- 
tume, was introduced by Consul Wessén. 
The folk songs she sang were of the wild- 
wood and its creatures, romance, and toil. 
They were delicate and cheerful in spite 
of the recurrent minor melody. She is 
unusually skillful in mimicry and panto- 
mine. Four members of the Swedish 
Folk Dance Society of Brooklyn, also in 
national dress, gave an exhibition of 
popular dances in the intermission and 
following Madam Beckman’s recital. 


The New York Chapter 


The Club Night, January 8, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. R. M. Michelsen, 
brought together an unusual number of 
guests. Among them was the writer and 
lecturer, Fru Thit Jensen, who gave a 
lively little speech in Danish. Baroness 
Dahlerup then welcomed Mrs. Velma 
Swanston Howard, a charter Associate of 
the Foundation, whose version of Selma 
Lagerléf’s Marbacka is the most recent 
and perhaps the most successful in the 
long line of her translations. Miss Mar- 
garet Olsen sang a group of songs, and 
Mr. Ejnar Cajanus, a cousin of the Fin- 
nish composer, and himself a pianist of 
great power, played several selections. A 
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recital is being arranged for Mr. Cajanus 
by the Chapter for March 11 at Chicker- 
ing hall. 


Fellows’ Publications 


The Conference of Southern Mountain 
Workers has issued a pamphlet entitled 
Adult Education in Scandinavia and 
America, containing two addresses deliy- 
ered at their conference in Knoxville, 
Tennessee last April. The first is by 
Mrs. John C. Campbell, Fellow 1922-23, 
on “The People’s College in Denmark 
and what it may mean to the Highlands”; 
the second by Marguerite Butler on “An 
Adaptation of the Danish Theory to a 
country with super-rural problems— 
Finland.” 

Radioaktivitet og grundstoff orvandling 
by Ellen Gleditsch, of the University of 
Christiania, Fellow of the Foundation 
during 1913-14, has been published in the 
popular series Det Norske Studentersam- 
funds Folkeskrifter. 

Hemlock: its Place in the Silviculture 
of the Southern New England Forest is 
printed as a Bulletin of Yale University 
School of Forestry, and is the joint work 
of Perry H. Merrill, Research Fellow, 
Yale University and Fellow of the Foun- 
dation 1920-21 and Ralph C. Hawley, 
Professor of Forestry, Yale University. 


To Meet Trustees 


Mr. and Mrs. G. Thomson-Parker in- 
vited officers and active members of the 
New York Chapter to meet the Trustees 
of the Foundation at a tea at the Hotel 
Plaza following the Annual meeting of 
Trustees on February seventh. Mr. 
Parker is President of the New York 
Chapter. Among the one hundred guests 
were Director Fox of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, President McCracken of Vassar 
College, Professor Fife of Columbia 
University, Professor Benson of Yale, 
and seventeen present or former Fellows 
of the Foundation. Miss Iris Térn, Fel- 
low in music, played selections from the 
works of Sibelius and Palmgren. 
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Northern Lights 


The Norse-American Centennial 

Under the direction of an executive 
committee headed by Professor Gisle 
Bothne of the University of Minnesota, 
the plans for the commemoration of the 
hundredth anniversary of the beginning 
of Norwegian immigration to America are 
steadily going forward. Many organi- 
zations are joining forces to make this a 
worthy celebration: the Bygdelags, who 
first proposed the Centennial and of 
which there are more than thirty, each 
representing in its membership a district, 
province, or city in Norway; the lodges 
of the Sons of Norway, the National Al- 
liance and other associations, such as 
singing societies and young people’s clubs 
and leagues; the Norwegian-American 
schools, churches and allied institutions. 
A woman’s auxiliary with a chairman for 
each state has been formed, and the civic 
organizations of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have promised their codperation. 

The Minnesota State Fair grounds at 
Hamline have been chosen as the place 
for the festivities, which will continue 
from the sixth to the ninth of June. The 
program is not yet published, but some 
of its features have been announced. 
Government officials will be invited, and 
President Coolidge has accepted the invi- 
tation to attend and give an address. 
From Norway, Crown Prince Olaf, 
Bishop Lunde, Fridtjof Nansen and other 
dignitaries have been invited. A cantata 
set to Music by F. Melius Christensen, 
the director of the St. Olaf Choir in 
Northfield, will be sung. There will be 
athletic contests among the Norwegian- 
American colleges, a historical pageant, 
and exhibitions of tools, instruments, 
handicrafts and other things connected 
with Norse-American history. 

Dr. H. G. Stub, president of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran Church of America, will 
deliver the Commemoration sermon on 
Sunday, June 7. The Church has ap- 
pointed a Centennial Committee with Dr. 
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G. T. Rygh as president and Reverend 
Rasmus Malmin secretary. This com- 
mittee has besides its other duties also 
taken steps to arrange for the publication 
of an authentic history of Norwegian im- 
migration and achievements in America 
during the hundred years from 1825- 
1925, and Dr. O. M. Norlie of Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, has been secured 
to write this history. 

Postmaster General has 
nounced that two special postage stamps 
will be issued this year to mark the an- 
niversary, a five cent stamp bearing the 
picture of the sloop Restaurationen which 
sailed from Stavanger July 4, and ar- 
rived in New York October 9, and a two- 
cent stamp with a viking ship. This offi- 
cial recognition of the event has largely 
come through the efforts of Congressman 
O. J. Kvale of Minnesota. The head- 
quarters of the executive committee of 
the Centennial are at Nicollet Hotel in 
Minneapolis. 


New an- 


Novels of Pioneer Life 

It seems particularly appropriate in 
the centennial year that two novels deal- 
ing with the Norse immigrant have ap- 
peared within the last twelvemonth. 
Bojer’s Vor egen stamme and Rolvaag’s 
I de dage are both on this theme and they 
will be reviewed in a later issue of the 
Review. Waldemar Ager, whose charm- 
ing short stories on Norwegians in the 
New World are well known to his coun- 
trymen, has recently issued his novel 
Christ Before Pilate in an English trans- 
lation, which will be welcomed by readers 
unable to profit by the original version. 


The Stavanger Cathedral 

In the same year as the Centennial of 
Norwegian immigration to the United 
States is celebrated here, the city of Sta- 
vanger in Norway from which this great 
Odyssey started will celebrate a centen- 
nial of its own. It is supposed to be 
eight hundred years since work was be- 
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gun on the old cathedral and since the 
bishopric of founded. 
Natives of the city and surrounding dis- 
trict have therefore started a movement 
for restoring the cathedral to its former 
glory. 


Stavanger was 


A new set of chimes, an organ, 
and a modern system of illumination have 
been given by citizens of Stavanger. Nor 
has it been forgotten by Americans who 
trace their descent from Stavanger. The 
sum of 100,000 kroner toward the restor- 
ation has been donated by Mr. Frederic 
Shaefer of Pittsburgh, and recently a 
committee has been formed to supplement 
this by a nation wide subscription cam- 
paign. At a meeting in Chicago recently 
Mr. A. N. Rygg, editor of the Norwegian 
News in Brooklyn, was elected president 
and Mr. Birger Osland treasurer of the 
organization. A number of Americans 
will attend the celebration to be held in 
Stavanger in June, when the newly ap- 
pointed bishop will take office. 





The John Ericsson Memorial 

At a meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the John Ericsson Memorial Com- 
mission it was decided that the monu- 
ment is to be unveiled om May first, 1926. 


The Swedish Historical Society of America 

The Year-book of the Swedish His- 
torical Society of America, volume IX, 
1923-2% has as its initial article a paper 
read before the annual meeting of the 
society December 5, 1923, by its presi- 
dent, Professor A. A. Stomberg of the 
University of Minnesota, on Early Ef- 
forts at Scandinavian Church Union in 
America. This is followed by a speech 
delivered by G. N. Swan in Sioux City, 
Iowa, November 5, 1924 on The First 
Swedes in Iowa. As in former years con- 
siderable space is devoted also in this 
issue to a compilation of Swedish letters 
from the pioneer days together with 
translations of the same, most interesting 
and valuable documents, throwing much 
light on conditions among the early 
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Swedish settlements in America. Dr. 
Conrad Peterson, professor of history at 
Gustavus Adolphus College, who has done 
the work of editing and compiling these 
letters, drew upon the Denkman Memo- 
rial Library and the archives of the 


Augustana Book Concern for his material, 


From Uppsala to Rock Island 

Sweden’s primate, Archbishop Séder- 
blom, has embodied his American experi- 
ences in a volume entitled From Uppsaia 
to Rock Island, devoting the first part of 
it to the sermons, lectures, and speeches 
he delivered while here. The second part 
begins with ]:is speech before the Swedish 
Academy in which he interprets Ameri- 
ca’s, especially Swedish America’s world 
mission. The succeeding chapters treat 
American idealism and religious feeling, 
the Swedes and their place in America, 
particularly as regards ecclesiastical af- 
fairs. 


Rockefeller Aids Danish Science 

Not long ago it was announced that the 
Rockefeller Institute had given a large 
amount towards building a new physio- 
logical laboratory for the University of 
Copenhagen. More recently the Danish 
Serum Institute has received a gift of 
1,100,000 kroner from the same source 
to be used towards modernizing the insti- 
tute and enabling it to receive more for- 
cign scientists. 


Rural Denmark 

In Farm Life Abroad; Field Letters 
from Germany, Denmark, and France, 
Eugene Cunningham Branson, Kenan 
Professor of Rural Social Economics of 
the University of North Carolina, pre- 
sents his observations concerning life and 
business among the farm population of 
the three countries in a series of thirty- 
six letters. More than half the book is 
devoted to Denmark, the land of plenty, 
whose farmers have grown rich through 
coéperation, and whose lot is a happy con- 
trast to their less fortunate neighbors. 
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To quote the author: “Culture and agri- 
culture are one in Denmark, because 
farming in this democratic common- 
wealth is a satisfying way of life as well 
as a profitable form of business.” 


“Litteris” 
Litteris is the name of a new interna- 
tional critical review of the humanities 
published by the New Society of Letters 
at Lund, under the editorship of S. B. 
Liljegren, Jéran Sahlgren, and Lauritz 
Weibull, with associate editors in Ger- 
many, England, and France. The first 
number which comes to us from the Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 
contains an imposing list of critical re- 
views in English, French, and German; 
among them we note that of F. Lieber- 
mann, Berlin, on Angevin Britain and 
Scandinavia by Henry Goddard Leach. 





Club Courses in Literature 

The Cosmopolitan Club in Springfield, 
Mass., under the presidency of Mrs. Ed- 
mond H. Smith, is devoting two full years 
to the study of Scandinavian literature, 
occasionally touching also on subjects re- 
lating to music and applied art. The 
program, which has been planned under 
the direction of Mrs. Rudolph Welcker, 
is one of unusual thoroughness. Last 
winter the Eddas and sagas were studied, 
and at the midwinter meeting an address 
on Old Norse literature in general was 
delivered before the club by Mr. Henry 
G. Leach. The present season has been 
given to modern Scandinavian literature. 
Among the individual authors who have 
been considered are Brandes, Bojer, 
Ibsen, Jacobsen, Bjérnson, Jonas Lie, 
Hamsun, Selma Lagerlof, and Ellen Key. 
One meeting was given to Swedenborg, 
one to Grieg, and one to a comparison be- 
tween the fairy tales of Andersen and 
those of Asbjérnsen. At a special meet- 
ing on New Year’s Day the Editor of 
the Review spoke to the club on modern 
Scandinavian literature in relation to its 
background. The great amount of time 
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and thought given to Northern literature 
is the more striking, because few if any 
of the members of the Cosmopolitan Club 
are of Scandinavian ancestry. The sub- 
ject has been taken up purely on its intel- 
lectual merits. 





Students Singers’ Association of Stockholm 
The Student Singers’ Association of 


Stockholm, under the leadership of Einar 
Ralf, will visit America next summer ar- 
riving in New York June third to begin 
« concert tour which will extend to the 
Pacific coast and back. The chorus con- 
sists of about fifty voices, and it is the 
first students’ chorus from Sweden to visit 
us since the memorable tour of the Lund 
University singers in 1904. As manager 
Mr. Axel Hultén of Chicago has been ap- 
pcinted. — 





Marbacka and Gésta Berling’s Saga 

It has been a source of much gratifica- 
tion to Selma Lagerléf’s readers and ad- 
mirers to note the success of Mdrbacka, 
her autobiographical sketches, which, in 
a translation by Velma Swanston How- 
ard, was published by Doubleday, Page 
and Company last autumn. The Ameri- 
can public has been won anew by the ex- 
quisite charm of these revelations of the 
heart of a child. Gésta Berling’s Saga, 
which first introduced her to English 
readers, was successfully filmed last year, 
and now it will shortly be given as an 
opera at the La Scala under the title 
I Cavalieri di Ekebu with Toscanini as 
conductor. The composer of the music 
is Richard Zandonai. 





Professor Benedicks 

Professor Carl Benedicks of the Metal- 
lurgical Institute of Stockholm was offi- 
cially invited to attend the annual meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers in New 
York February 17 to 19, and deliver an 
address on the problem of corrosion. He 
also made a tour of some of the more im- 
portant scientific institutions in this 
country. 
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Send Your 1924 Issues 
Before April Ist 


to us and we will have them bound for 
you in green cloth, with gold lettering 
and the seal of the Foundation stamped 
in gold on the side. Cost price. 
Title-page and Index for. 1924 now 
ready, sent to subscribers upon request. 
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Scandinavian Travel Number 

Journey’s Beautiful, an_ illustrated 
magazine of travel, announces for March 
a Scandinavian number. The cover de- 
sign, in color, will be a scene from moun- 
tain and fjord country, and the three 
leading articles will be illustrated by 
photography from some of the most pic- 
turesque spots in the three countries. 
There will be one article on Norway, an- 
other on Denmark, and a third on 
Sweden. The editor of Journey’s Beau- 
tiful is Mr. Barnitz. 


nan panel 
AND 
ABOUT SCANDINAVIA 


Fiction, History, Travel, 
Biography, Language, 
Science, Literature and 
Art. 

You may obtain from us books 
in English translation by Scan- 
dinavian authors at publishers’ 
prices. 


Our mail-order department will 
take good care of your orders 
and inquiries. 


BRENTANO’S 


225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
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College of Physical Education| 


H. G. Junker’s Institute of Swedish (Ling’s) | 
Educational Gymnastics, Silkeborg, Denmark. | 


Sanctioned by the Danish Board of Education and recog: 
nized by the Ling Association, England. 


The Full Training Course 


of Swedish Gymnastics (Theory and Practice), including | 

Anatomy and Physiology (Hygiene), Psychology, Games, 

Dances, some Corrective and Remedial, etc. (held in > 

English Language), for men and women, thoroughl ly 4 

ping students of good education as teachers o! Toe 
ystem, commences on September 4. 


The Course extends over two years. 


FEE: $540.00 per annum, including tuition, board, wif 
lodging. (No extras except laundry.) 


The Annual Holiday Course will be held 
from July 30th to August 27th 


FEE: $76.00, including tuition, board, and lodging. 


Application Form and further particulars can be o 5 
tained from the Principal, H. G. JUNKER. 


Late Assistant Inspector of Physical Education unde! 
the Danish Board of Education, late Special Instructor atl 
Inspector to the Education Committee of the County Cou 
cil of the West Riding of Yorkshire, England. 
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NORWEGIAN 
FAIRY TALES 


TRANSLATED BY HELEN AND JOHN GADE 


Selected from the famous tales collected 
by 
ASBJORNSEN AND MoE 


HEY sat with hunters by their fire on summer nights; they listened to super- 
aa milk-maids and bedridden old women; on the wild moor, in the pine 

forest, and by the great open fire-place, they heard the stories that peasants told. 
They heard of trolls, grotesque and gigantic; hill-people living under mountains and 
singing sweetly on moon-lit nights; “‘nisser,’ full of mischief; elves, giants, and 
mermaids. Illustrated by Kittelsen and Werenskiold. Price $2.00. 


Published and Sold by 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
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JOURNEYS BEAUTIFUL 
=: 3: SCANDINAVIA =: :: 


O travel lovers there is nothing quite so fascinating, next to a 
trip itself, as well-written, well-illustrated travel articles. 


It is for these lovers of travel and travel reading—of all that is 
quaint and old and foreign—that ‘‘Journeys Beautiful” maga- 
zine is edited and written. If you love to read of ancient 
cities and civilizations, if you are thrilled with the lives 
and customs of foreign people in far-away lands, if /% 
you are interested in the famous beauty spots of “ee 
your own country—you will never fail to enjoy Pits we 
a reading trip through the pages of 

JOURNEYS BEAUTIFUL 

The Magazine of Travel 


Take advantage of the Special Intro iuctory Offer »f : 1.00 for 
Five Months. Fill out the attached :oupon aid mat today, 


When answering advertisemeuts, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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F GUDBRANDSDALEN 35 


The United Dairies of 
Gudbrandsdalen, Norway 


which is a combination of | 1 of the largest 
and most modern dairies there, manufac- 
turing solely Gudbrandsdals Gjetost, are 
using above label on all their cheese ex- 
ported to America. 


Sole distributors for the United States 


G ORG, SWEDEN 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE EAST COASTOF U.S.a; 





This genuine Swedish Health-bread is con- 
sidered the best whole grain bread made; 
rich in iron and lime. A bone, teeth and 
health builder. Highly recommended by 
all doctors. 


Sole distributors on the Eastern Coast 
and in the Middle Western States 


B. Westergaard & Co. 


82-84 RAPELYE STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Sooo ooo 


184 TRADE 

RRO 5 TRADE NOTES 

DF DE FORENEDE YSTERI ER Many Nations Bip ror Norway’s Water Pow 
x " : a According to Director General Stuevold Ha. 
K é a P sen an unprecedented demand has been made frop 
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other countries for utilizing the water power ¢ 
Norway. American, German, and French capital. 
ists have been trying to get a foothold so as to ge 
the preference, and negotiations are under way fy; 
possession of the water power project at Glon. 
fjord. In this instance it is the Stinnes interes 
that have been most active, while an America 
aluminum concern is said to have been unsucces. 
ful in negotiating elsewhere because of certaij 
physical difficulties to be overcome. A Germa 
chemical company, however, has completed a leay 
for utilizing 500,000 horse power eventually. 





Pian For CopENHAGEN Wortp Farr Sriuz, Hows; 

Director Benny Dessau, who originated the pla 
for holding a world’s fair in Copenhagen in 19% 
has denied the rumor that the enterprise had bea 
given up. However, nothing definite is as ye 
arrived at with regard to such a fair, but commit: 
tees will continue their investigations and gather 
suggestions that may prove beneficial to the cow- 
try in the event the nations of the world are in 
vited to meet in the Danish capital some time in 
the not distant future. 





Wortp Demanpd For AMERICAN TIN PLATE 

The figures for the ten months of 1924 suggest 
that the total movement of American tin plate ait 
of the country in the full year would exceed 325; 
000,000 pounds, against 278,000,000 pounds in 1923 
and 171,000,000 pounds in 1922. 





SwepisH Lumper Sates 1n 1924 

Swedish lumber sales in 1924 amounted to abou 
90 per cent of the total production. By the eal 
of December more than 100,000 standards hal 
been sold for delivery in 1925. This is about # 
per cent more than the corresponding figure: 
year earlier. As for the Swedish pulp mills the 
report considerable activity in orders. The totd 
exports of pulp during the first nine months od 
1924 reached 924,289 tons, as against 637,441 ton 
during the corresponding period of 1923. 





DanisH Imports AND Exports CoNsIDERED 

The returns of the Danish Statistical Depart 
ment as to imports and exports in August, 19% 
show an import surplus of 11,000,000 kroner # 
against an import surplus of 30,000,000 kroner 
August, 1923. The most important item on te 
export side in the month under review were: bit: 
ter, cream, milk, and cheese, 61,800,000 kroner, and 
bacon and meats 46,000,000 kroner. 














AMERICAN SARDINES FOR Evropean Exports 
The Norwegian sardine industry notes the gro® 
ing trade of American packing concerns in respé* 
to exporting sardines to Europe. The leading s# 
dine factories are located along the New Eng 
coast and the Pacific. Curiously enough, amott 
the countries now importing the American produ 
is Italy, the original home of the sardine industt 
The total production of canned sardines in th 
country in 1921. 













